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Ir any mental infatuation might be called “ amusing,” 
none could be thus characterized with more propriety 
fhan that which most of the writers on the represen- 
tative branch of our legislature exhibited during the 
century and half following the reigu of Elizabeth. This 
infatuation was equally displayed by writers of the most 
opposite opinions. Their minds equally laboured under 
the strong conviction that a thing was good and lawful 
in the same degree in which it was old, ‘Therefore those 
who were friendly to the popular branch of the legis- 
lature thought it absolutely necessary to go back to the 
times of the Saxons, and talk about widéenagemotes and 
michel synoths, relating how the Normans subverted 
the ancient liberties of the people, which they afterwards 
slowly recovered in the form in which they are now 
possessed. Others denied or doubted that the people, 
as distinguished from the aristocracy, possessed any 
share in the old Saxon assemblies, contending that the 
powers and privileges of the Commons were inno- 
vations on the ancient forms of the Constitution, and 
were founded on regal concessions, which in the course 
of time came to be claimed as rights, Both parties 
stated this point as if the powers possessed by the 
Commons could hardly be just or legal unless they were 
immemorial, and appeared to be wholly unconscious that 
if the fruit were good and pleasant, it mattered little 
whether the tree were planted yesterday or the day after 
the flood. One of the most sensible of the writers of this 
period says,—‘“‘ Though the rise of Parliaments, like 
the-head of Nilus, be unknown, yet they have bin of 
long standing and great power*.” Thus, even when 
there was no attempt to trace the origin of the power, a 
stress was still laid upon the length of its duration. But 
the time is now come when people do not ask whether 
a thing be old, but whether it be just and good. We 
shall limit our own view to the period since the Con- 
quest ; and without wishing to impair the force of any 
argument which might be derived from ancient British or 
Saxon times, we shall be content to find that the power 
of the Commons has been of recent origin, and that 
the rights and powers of the third branch of the legis- 
lature grew with the growth and strengthened with 
the strength of the people. 

A system of county representation seems to have 
been established at a period considerably earlier than 
the admission of burgesses to a place in the great 
council; but the first county representatives do not 
appear to have had any other business than to make 
the king and peers acquainted with the condition and 
the grievances of the several counties. For this pur- 
pose it was directed, in the reign of King John, not 
that the knights should attend the Parliament in person, 
but meet in their counties, and draw up their reports. 
But the “ Mad Parliament” which met at Oxford in 
the reign of Henry JII., in the year 1258, appointed 
twelve commissioners, and the King twelve more, to 
whom, acting conjointly, full authority was given to 
reform the state. This council of twenty-four made 
several very important regulations which are known by 
the name of the “ Provisions of Oxford.” One of 
these directed that each county should choose four 
knights, who should make themselves acquainted with 
the grievances of which their respective neighbourhoods 
had cause to complain, and should attend the ensuing 
Parliament in order to give information of the state of 
their particular counties. 

From this time nearly seven years passed disturbed 
by wars dnd strifes between the king and the barons; 
and when the successes of the latter had rendered their 
leader, the famous Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
the master of the kingdom, he summoned a parliament 
to meet at London, where his influence was very creat ; 
and to this parliament he called several barons and 
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churchmen, who were not immediate tenants of the 
crown, and, instead of four county representatives gs 
before, it was directed that two knights should be yp. 
turned from each shire and two deputies from each 
borough. This (1265) may be considered the firy, 
definite epoch of the House of Commons as at present 
constituted ;—at least this is the first occasion on whieh 
the return of burgesses to parliament is at all mej. 
tioned by historians; nor, indeed, in any account, how. 
ever particular, of parliamentary proceedings previously 
to that period, is there any appearance of a House of 
Commons: for if the knights of the shires were spoken 
of at somewhat earlier periods than we have indicated, 
it is to be remembered that the county representatives 
were no other originally than representatives of the 
smaller barons and lesser nobility, and could hardly be 
considered as representatives of the people. 

After the date of Leicester’s parliament, thirty years 
passed by, during which royalty regained its ascendancy ; 
and the measures of the Earl being regarded as illegal 
and invalid, the burgesses were not again summoned to 
Parliament. Indeed, if some such measure as the ad- 
mission of the burgesses to the great council “ had not 
become necessary on other accounts, that precedent was 
more likely to blast than to give credit to it*.” 

But while the inhabitants of the country remained 
vassals at the disposal of the barons, the towns had 
grown in prosperity and strength, and many of them 
had received important municipal privileges and fran- 
chises from the kings, whose friendly consideration was 
drawn towards them by their peaceable and orderly 
conduct as contrasted with that of the turbulent barons 
and assuming ecclesiastics, and by a just sense of the 
value of their labour and ingenuity to the prosperity of 
the nation. The king, however, still retained the power 
of levying taxes upon the towns at pleasure; but in 
early times the “ subsidies,” as they were called, were 
drawn chiefly from the barons and the church; and 
the demands of the crown upon the towns were not 
exorbitant, nor indeed heavy. But when the towns had 
increased in wealth and importance, it began to be 
thought just that they should contribute more largely 
than formerly to the necessities of the state, and this con- 
curing with the fact that those necessities had increased 
beyond what the peers and ecclesiastics could easily be 
brought to supply, occasioned much heavier exactions 
than formerly had been levied upon the towns. It was 
soon found that a power was wanting to enforce stich 
demands, and that, in order to proceed peaceably with 
the boroughs, it would be requisite, in the first instatice, 
to explain the necessity to them, and to overcome opposi- 
tion by remonstrance and entreaty. To do this with 
every particular borough weuld have been inconvenient ; 
and Edward I. soon perceived that there could be no 
better way of obtaining a supply than by assembling 
deputies from all the boroughs to take the subject 
into consideration. For this reason, in the year 1295, 
the king issued writs to the sheriffs, instructing them to 
send to the Parliament, not only two knights for the 
shire, but two deputies from every borough in the 
county ; and that these should be empowered by their 
respective communities to consent, in their name, to 
what he and his council should require of them. 

It is desirable here to specify a distinction which has 
now for a long time ceased to exist in the Hotise of 
Commons, The knights of the shires were really 
knights, and the burgesses were really burgesses. The 
former represented the lesser nobility or gentry, who by 
their tenures had, under the feudal system, a right to a 
place in the great council, while the latter represented 
the burgesses and citizens of the several towns from 
which they came. Hence the knights of the shires 
occupied a different position from that of the burgesses, 





* * A Discourse of the Rise and Power of Parliaments,’ 1677, 


* Hume, chap, xiii, 
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and appear to have regarded them as forming an 
inferior and distinct body with which they had no con- 
nexion. But ultimately the immense estates distri- 
puted by the Conqueror became much subdivided, by 
which the number of the knights and gentry was so much 
increased as greatly to widen the distance between them 
and the barons, And in the same proportion that the 
distance increased between the county representatives 
and the peers in Parliament, it lessened between them 
and the burgesses, who, meanwhile, had gone on in- 
creasing in wealth and consideration; and as both the 
knights and the burgesses resembled each other in 
being representatives of large bodies of people, it in 
time ceased to seem unsuitable that they should unite 
to form one house and one interest, After that the 
gentry made no scruple of appearing as deputies from 
boroughs, and Pa distinction between a knight 
and a burgess in Parliament very soon ceased. 

Having thus succinctly stated the origin of the 
House of Commons, we may proceed to notice some 
facts which illustrate its early condition, 

It is remarkable that all the early proceedings rela- 
tive to the convening of the commons, at least of the bur- 
gesses, recognizes a difficulty in inducing the boroughs 
tosend representatives, and in finding suitable persons 
willing to be sent. We may seek for an explanation of 
the unwillingness of the former in the fact that their 
representatives were generally brought to yield to the 
demands of the crown; and it could hardly be expected 
that the constituent boroughs would feel interested in 
facilitating the business of taxation, Besides, they had 
to pay the travelling expenses of their representatives, 
as well as to allow them a daily stipend while attending 
the parliament; and inability to meet such charges was 
the excuse of some boroughs for desiring to be exempted 
from the duty of sending members to the great council, 
The sheriffs had much power over the elections in those 
days, The representatives of the boroughs were, as we 
have seen, actually burgesses of the places they repre- 
sented; and if the sheriff was unable, or affected to be 
unable, to find in particular boroughs suitable persons 
for representatives, he assumed the liberty of omi(ting 
those boroughs in his returns, For such conduct he 
usually obtained the thanks of the people; and as the 
voice of the majority of the deputies that actually at- 
tended was binding on all the boroughs, the court did 
not complain, Again, If the sheriffs were knavish, 
and pocketed the money levied for the travelling ex- 
penses of the members,—and many such instances are 
found,—the circumstance became immediately available 
as an excuse for absence *,” 

It is quite as easy to understand the reluctance of 
burgesses to undertake the office of representing their 
towns in parliament, By doing this they were brought 
forward unpleasantly, becoming exposed as individuals 
to the rapacity of the local or general authorities, and 
incurred liabilities to penalties and forfeitures. Besides, 
their position in the “ king’s council” was exceedingly 
awkward and invidious; and, what perhaps weighed 
more than any other consideration, the condition of the 
roads and of conveyances was such in those times as 
to render travelling tedious and uncomfortable, while 
the state of the times and the country rendered it dan- 
gerous and unsafe. It does not appear as if the office 
were in the earliest periods ever voluntarily undertaken ; 
for the representatives always seem to have been per- 
forming a duty highly unpleasant to themselves, and 
which they were always anxious to terminate as soon as 
possible, and return to their homes. At first the per- 
sons elected were obliged to give sureties for their 
appearance before the king and parliament. There 
seems to have been nearly as much difficulty in the case 
of the county representatives. In the thirteenth century 
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the average qualification of a knight of the shire varied 
from 202, to 40/. yearly value in land. ‘ The object of 
selecting the man of money was evidently with the 
intention of seizing it in case of non-attendance. ... . 
If a knight chosen to serve in parliament chanced to 
lack property to the amount of 20/, whereby he could 
be distrained, and, being thus impervious to the sanc- 
tion attached to refusal, eseaped from the jurisdic- 
tion of the sheriff’s bailiwick, and hied him to another 
county, the sheriff was obliged to seek a substitute in 
the place of the fugitive to attend the king’s council *.” 
It was probably with the view of obviating this reluc- 
tance to serve, that the system of wages was first de- 
vised, The pay of a knight of the shire was usually 
from 8s, to 5s. a day, and that of a citizen or, burgess 
from 2s, to 3s,,—sums respectively equivalent to much 
larger amounts at the present time, It was thus, and 
by the skilful distribution of local offices in the admini- 
stration of justice and the collection of taxes, aud still 
more by the increased respectability of the office of a 
representative in parliament, that the kings in time 
found the difficulty of convening the commons of the 
kingdom diminish; but it was not until the reign of 
James J, that a seat in the House of Commons became 
decidedly an object of ambition and of contest at 
elections, 

The representatives of the commons in the early 
Parliaments did not amount to anything near the pre- 
sent number, The number underwent little yariation 
until the reign of Henry VIII., at whose accession the 
numbers stood as at the head of the ensuing table, 
which also states the additions afterwards made. 

Connties and 


Boroughs. Members, 

At the Accession of Henry VIII. oee++ 147 «oee- 296 
Added by Henry VIIL, ..,seecersees evens 38 
» Edward VI, eee ree trereee 22 serene At 

”» Mary I, poccscoecccccovee 14 seece BO 

» Elizabeth peeeeceeseeseces BE aneee 62 

r James], coccsecsvcevvece Ba oeeee 27 
Torats eeeeee 260 epeee 492 


This table, however, does not afford a perfectly true 
result, because it only states additions, and takes no 
notice of defalcations in the number. Thus the town 
of Calais in France was represented in Parliament in 
the three first reigns on the list; and several boroughs 
were excused by Elizabeth from sending representatives. 
From Hollinshed, however, we obtain the following 
as the actual number of the “ Congregates in the Par- 
liament,” in the year 1586; and for the sake of com- 
parison we will oppose his statement with similar ones 
for the periods immediately preceding and subsequent 
to the passing of the Reform Bill :— 


Before Since 
1586, Reform Bill. Reform Bill. 

Knights eeeeereseeeese 90 eereree 92 ee eeree 158 
CHIDENE pc eps ccnrendd oe: | GB neveend caeneoed 

Burgesses o..ccgescsere 299 serecee SUL eveseee Saad 
Barons ofthe Cinque Ports 14 wegeeee 16 vooaess 

University Members .... soseeee 4 eeveees 4 

England eee eeeeeee 439 eeeeeees 513 etereee 500 

Added for Scotland ‘ eeeeree 45 steerer 53 

Ireland * @eeeree 100 eeeeree 105 

658 658 


Coke says that the number of the Commons was 300 
in the time of Fortescue, and 498 in his own timet. 
This agrees with our tables, and shows that very incon- 
siderable addition has been made to the number of the 
English represefitatives since the reign of James I., 
although the accession of Scotch and Irish members 
has greatly enlarged the assembly on the whole, The 
additions made by Henry VIII. consisted chiefly in 
* Westminster Review, Oct. 1834. 





* Westminster Review, Oct. 1834, 


+ Institutes, part iv, ch. 1, 
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giving representatives to the Welsh counties and 
boroughs. 

It does not exactly appear whether in the original 
constitution of parliaments any definite period was 
fxed for their duration. In practice, however, they 
were frequently called, but the matter seems to have 
heen left to the will of the crown until the 4th of 
Edward IIT., when it was enacted that a parliament 
should be holden every year once, or oftener if need be. 
In the reign of Edward’s successor, the frequency of 
parliaments seems to have been a subject of complaint. 
Stow says that in a parliament held in London, the 
cergy granted the king a tenth, and the temporality a 
fifteenth, on the condition that no other parliament 
should be holden from the calends of March until 
Michaelmas. Another statement of the same writer 
shows that a year’s duration of a Parliament was con- 
sidered a remarkable circumstance in 1406 :—‘* The 
Ist of March a parliament beganne which lasted nigh 
one whole yeere ; for after the knights had long delayed 
to gtant the king a subsidie, yet in the end being over- 
come they granted the tax demanded.” Nevertheless, 
Henry VIL. and his successors prolonged their parlia- 
ments at pleasure.. That monarch had one that lasted 
nearly five years and a half; Edward VI. one of four 
years and five months; Elizabeth one of nearly eight 
years; James I., one of nearly similar duration ; the 
“long parliament,” commenced in the following reign, 
and dissolved by Oliver Cromwell, lasted upwards of 
twelve years; and one of the parliaments of Charles II. 
extended to the great length of nearly seventeen years. 
But in the same reign an act was passed “ for the 
assembling and holding of parliaments once in three 
years at least.” This was intended rather as a limita- 
tion of the recent practice than as an extension of the 
original statute; and was afterwards repealed and 
again renewed’; but in the Ist year of George L.'s 
reign, it was alleged that “ a restless and popish faction 
were designing and endeavouring to renew the rebellion 
within this kingdom, and the report of an invasion 
from abroad ;” and it was therefore enacted that the 
then existing parliament should continue for seven 
years and no longer. Since then the duration of Par- 
liament has been nominally septennial; but the prac- 
tical duration has, taken generally, been much shorter, 
in consequence of changes of administration and the 
demise of the Crown. Upon the death of the reign- 
ing king a new Parliament, as most of our readers 
know, must be summoned after a prescribed time. 

We have already alluded to the unpleasant, awk- 
ward, and inferior position of the original representa- 
tives of the people in Parliament. “ They composed 
not, properly speaking, any essential part of the Par- 
liament: they sat apart both from the barons and 
knights, who disdained to mix with such mean person- 
ages. After they had given their consent to the taxes 
required of them, their business being then finished, 
they separated, even though the Parliament still con- 
tinued to sit and to canvass the national business*.” 
Their ultimate participation in general questions of 
state by no means appears to have been of their own 
seeking ; and here it may be interesting to quote a few 
instances which show how carefully the early represen- 
tatives of the people avoided such general questions, 
even when invited to their consideration. It enables us 
also to perceive the position which, even in their own 
opinion, they occupied ; and we are much mistaken if 
our readers will not consider it interesting to view, in 
the timidity and fearfulness of its infancy, an institution 
which has grown up to what the House of Commons 
now is. 

In the thirteenth of Edward III. a parliament was 
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called to consult of the domestic quiet, the defences of 
* Hume, chap, xiii. 
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the marches of Scotland, and the security of the seas 
from enemies. The Commons were requested to afford 
their advice on these subjects ; but they humbly desired 
not to be put to consult on matters of which they had 
no cognizance. In the twenty-first. year of the same 
reign the Commons were urged to give their opinion 
on the great question of a war with France. They 
were persuaded to consult together on the subject, and, 
after four days’ deliberation, answered that, their humble 
desire was that the King would be advised therein by 
the Lords, who had more experience in such affairs 
thar themselves. ; 

In the sixth of Richard IT., the Parliament was called 
to consult whether the king should go in person to rescue 
the city of Gaunt (Ghent) or send an army. When 
the Commons were asked their advice, they humbly 
answered, by Sir Thomas Puckering, their speaker, 
that the councils of war did more properly belong to 
the King and the Lords than to them. | The year after, 
they were requested to give their advice on the articles 
of peace with France; but they modestly excused them- 
selves as too weak to give counsel in such weighty 
matters. But being charged again, as they valued 
the reputation of their country and thé rights of their 
king, to give their advice, they humbly gave their 
Opinion rather for peace than war. These facts sub- 
stantiate the conclusion of the writer from whom some 
of them are derived, that a member of the Lower House 
of Parliament, in those days, “ thought it the adequate 
object of his duty to study the welfare, to complain of 
the grievances, and to have the defects supplied, of the 
place for which he served*.” Queen Elizabeth would 
seem to have had in view this early spirit of the Com- 
mons when she warned them, in her day, not to meddle 
with the queen’s person, the state, or church govern- 
ment, 

So strictly was the business of the Commons limited, 
in early periods, to the consideration of the pecuniary 
demands of the crown, that when there were grievances 
of which they had cause to complain, or evils which 
they desired to have redressed, their only mode of pro- 
ceeding was by petitioning the king. They could 
originate no measures themselves; and as such trans- 
actions are usually stated, it appears that all remedial 
measures were matters of hard-driven bargain between 
them and the crown. In return for their money, they 
petitioned for the removal of any immediately-pressing 
grievance; and, although their manner was humble, 
the king knew that it would be difficult for him to get 
the next supply from them unless he complied. Indeed, 
a long time did not elapse before they discovered that 
the most effectual way of procuring attention to their 
petitions was not to grant the supply demanded until 
their petitions had been answered. “The more the 
king’s demands multiplied, the faster their petitions 
increased, both in number and authority; and the 
prince found it difficult to refuse men whose grants had 
so often supported his throne, and to whose assistance 
he might so soon be again obliged to have recourse. 
The Commons, however, were still much below the 
rank of legislators. Their petitions, though they re- 
ceived a verbal assent from the throne, were only the 
rudiments of laws: the judges were afterwards in- 
trusted with the power of putting them into form; 
and the king, by adding to them the sanction of his 
authority, and that sometimes without the assent of the 
nobles, bestowed validity upon them+.” ‘The form of 
a modern bill seems a remaining evidence of this state 
of things ; and is in its form but a petition that it may 
become a law by the sanction of the king. It begins 
with describing the grievance that needs redress, or the 

* An Enquiry into the Original Constitution of Parliaments 


in England and Scotland,’—1716, 
+ Hume, chap, xiii, 
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evil that requires remedy, and then says—* Therefore 
may it please your Majesty that it may be enacted ;—- 
and be it enacted, &c.,” proceeding to the details of 
the meastire. The actual difference is now that both 
the Lords and Commons must concur in such a bill or 
petition before it reaches the king; and that it thus 
reaches him with an authority which is, in point of fact, 
irresistible, although the forms of the constitution give 
him the power of negativing its prayer. 

It does not appear that the House of Commons itself 
began to be petitioned until about the middle of the 
reign of Henry VII.; and even then, although the 
petition is directed to that House in point of title, yet 
its prayer is rather turned to the king than to the com- 
mons. The petition begins thus:—“ To the right 
worshipful Commons in this present parliament as- 
sembled, shows to your discreet wisdoms, that the 
warden of the craft of upholsterers within London, 
&e.:” but the conclusion is,— Therefore, may it 
please the king’s highness, by the advice of the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, and his Commons in parlia- 
ment, &c.” Mr. Hallam, whose ‘ Constitutional His- 
tory of England’ begins with this reign, numbers the 
following among the restrictions oa the royal authority 
which had then become distinctly established—that the 
king could levy no new tax without the consent of both 
Houses, whose previous assent was also necessary to 
every new law. “ England,” says the same writer, 
“ had acquired in the fifteenth century a just reputation 
for the goodness of her laws, and the security of her 
citizens from oppression. This liberty had been the 
slow fruit of ages, still waiting the time for its perfect 
ripeness, but already giving proof of the vigour and in- 
dustry which had been employed in its culture*.” 

In the early periods of the history of the House of 
Commons, we find that the kings exercised the power 
of regulating writs and elections at pleasure, with the 
advice only of the privy council. In proof of this, as 
well as on account of some other points of interest it 
contains, we may quote the important writ of Henry VI. 
which placed the elective franchise in the hands of the 
40s. freeholders, as a limitation of the more extensive 
right of suffrage which previously existed. ‘ Whereas 
elections of knights have been made with great out- 
rages and excessive numbers of people, of which most 
part were people of no value, yet pretend a voice equal 
to worthy kaights and esquires, whereby many riots, 
manslaughters, and divisions among gentlemen shall 
likely be. Our lord the king hath ordained that 
knights of shires be chosen by people dwelling in the 
counties, every one of them having lands and tenements 
to the value of 40s. per annum at least, and that they 
who are chosen be dwelling and resident within the 
counties where they are elected.” 

Afier the separation of the two houses each set up 
particular jurisdictions for the better regulating their 
own house, and for the punishing of offences against 
its privileges ; but their orders, as at present, continued 
in force no longer than while their session lasted. The 
following two instances of the exercise of its jurisdiction 
by the Lower Heuse in the time of Elizabeth are from 
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Houses before the Commons could punish an external 
oifence against their privileges until they had confepned 
with the Lords, and the latter had referred the punish. 
ment to them. We may quote an example of this 
which occurred in 33d Henry VIII. George Ferrers, 
the king’s servant and member for Plymouth, was ay. 
rested for debt by a process from the King’s Bench, 
When this was signified to the Speaker, Sir Thoma 
Moyle, he sent the sergeant that attended the Hous 
to the Compter to demand Ferrers; but the officer 
of the Compter not only refused to deliver up the 
prisoner, but showered abundant abuse on the ser. 
| geant. A scuffle ensued, in the course of which the 
| sheriff of London arrived, but as he took part with the 
| Compter, the sergeant was obliged to return without the 
member. This being reported to the Commons, they 
immediately went and desired a conference with the 
Lords, who, on consideration, thought the contempt 
to be very great, and referred the punishment to the 
Commons themselves, 

There are numerous instances of the very light 
esteem in which the privileges of the Commons were 
held by the court for upwards of three hundred years 
after their first introduction to the parliament. We 
may quote one comparatively recent instance. In the 
twenty-third year of Elizabeth’s reign Mr. Paul Went- 
worth moved in the House for a public fast, and for'a 
sermon every morning at seven o'clock before the House 
sat. This motion was decided in the affirmative bya 
majority of 150 to 100, and an order was passed accord- 
ingly. When the queen heard of this, she sent her Vice- 
Chamberlain to the House to signify,—‘ That her high- 
ness had great admiration of the rashness of the House 
in committing such an apparent contempt of her express 
command, as to put in execution such an innovation 
without her privity or pleasure first known.” There- 
upon Mr. Vice-Chamberlain moved the House to make 
an humble submission to her Majesty, acknowledging 
the said offence and contempt, and to crave remission 
for the same, with a full purpose to forbear committing 
the like thereafter. 

We the rather quote the above fact for the sake of the 
incidental statement of the early hour in the morning 
at which the House then assembled. It would appear 
that nine in the morning was then the usual time, as it 
long continued to be nominally, even when the actual 
hour had been altered. The reader may be interested by 
the following notices of the custom in this respect at 
different subsequent periods. The first instance is 
given as quoted by Malcolm from the Journals of the 
House :—“ 31st May, 1610.—This day the lord mayor, 
with the citizens in the liveries of their several companies, 
went to Putney on their way to Richmond, and waited 
upon Prince Henry coming down to Whitehall; the 
Duke of Brunswick, Earl of Shrewsbury, Earl of Pem- 
broke and the Earl of Marne in the barge with him. 
At nine o'clock in the morning they went. The drums 
and fifes were so loud, and the company so smail, that 
Mr. Speaker thought not fit, after nine o'clock, to pro- 
ceed in any business, but to arise and depart.” About 
thirty years after, Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, 



































































the fourth part of the ‘ Institutes ’ of Sir Edward Coke. 
“Thomas Long gave 4/. to the Mayor of Westbury to 
ne elected burgess, and he was elected ; the mayor was 
judged by the House of Commons to be imprisoned 
and fined according to law and the usage of parliament ; 
and the election of Long was declared void. Arthur 
Hall, a member of the House, for discovering the con- 
ferences of the House, &c., was adjudged to be com- 
mitted to the Tower, fined 500/., and expelled the 
House.” 


Nevertheless it was long after the separation of the 





* Constitutional History,’ vol, i. p. 2, 








but then a Member of the House of Commons, is found 
complaining “‘ of the House keeping those disorderly 
hours, and seldom rising until four in the afternoon.” 
A writer in 1761 informs us that “ Although the 
Speaker always adjourns the House to nine o’clock of 
the morning of the day when they agree to meet again, 
the House seldom meets till twelve.” ‘Till very recentiy 
the House did not meet for the dispatch of public 
business until five in the afternoon—a later hour than 
that at which Hyde thought it “ disorderly” for the 
House to remain sitting; and it seldom rises before 


midnight, and often remains sitting until two, three, or 


four in the morning, There has lately, however, been 
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early sitting, from twelve till three, for the reception 
pf petitions. 

It appears that so long as the two Houses sat toge- 
ier, the Commons had no fixed speaker; but afier 
liberating on a subject, they made choice of one 
if their number who was presumed to be best ac- 
wainted with the business in haad to deliver the con- 
jusion at which they had arrived. This practice was 
und to occasion delays; and as the Commons could 
wt have a regular president while the two Houses sat 
ygether, it is considered one of the principal causes, if 
jot the only cause, that led to the separation. The best 
way, therefore, according to Sir Edward Coke, to ascer- 
sin the time when this division took place, would be 
find when the Commons first had a settled speaker 

sat present. After the-separation, the same writer adds 

ihat the Commons sat in the Chapter House of the 

Abbot of Westminster, and cites, as his authority, a 
Parliament roll of 50 Edward III., which consequently 
proves that the separation had taken place before then. 
The Commons assembled in the Chapter House, ad- 
joining “* Poets’ Corner ;” of course by the sufferance 
of the Abbot of Westminster. The Abbots of West- 
ninster were in those days great personages and lords 
in Parliament, and it does not appear that they held 
the privileges of the Commons in very high respect. 
The article in the ‘ Westminster Review’ which we 
have already quoted informs us that “ on one occasion 
the Commons, forgetting the solemn purposes of their 
assembling, became so riotous, and created so great a 
turmoil, that the Abbot waxed indignant at the profa- 
nation, and collecting a sufficiently strong party, turned 
the whole legislative wisdom out of his House, and swore 
lustily that the place should not again be defiled with 
alike rabble.” 

The necessary and frequent communications between 
the two Houses, in the progress of Parliamentary busi- 
ness, doubtless occasioned much inconvenience to be 
experienced, on account of the distance, while the 
Commons sat in the Chapter House and the Lords in 
aroom of the old palace, on the east side of Old Palace 
Yard. It is not, therefore, surprising that, when an 
opportunity offered, St. Stephen’s Chapel should have 
been thought of for the meetings of the Commons. 
In what manner it was first fitted up for this purpose 
is nowhere explained ; but it is supposed that the paint- 
ings with which the stone walls of the original chapel 
were ornamented were, previously to that time, exposed 
to view, but that they were, on that occasion, wain- 
scoted up. In several law seals of the year 1648, in 
the Parliament seal of 1649, and the Dunbar medal of 
1650, the walls are represented with a plain wainscot- 
ing. It appears, however, that about the year 1651 
the walls were covered with tapestry-hangings, probably 
to conceal this wainscoting, for they are so given in the 
perspective view of the House of Commons on the back 
of the great seal of the Commonwealth of England 
in that year; and in this manner the walls continued 
to be decorated down to the time of Queen Anne, in 
whose reign Sir Christopher Wren was employed to 
repair the building, and refit up its inside with gal- 
leries. Mr. Onslow, when speaker, was heard to say 
that he remembered the tapestry hangings being up, 
and that every new Parliament a new set used to be 
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provided, the housekeeper, on such an occasion, claim- 
ing the old hangings as her fee. From Queen Anne’s 
time no external or internal alteration of any conse- 
quence took place in the building until 1800; only 
a trifling change had been made in the form of the 
turrets, and a few variations at the east end, At 
the period last mentioned, as we stated in a former 
Number, accommodations for 100 additional members 
was provided by taking down the old side walls, which 
were three feet thick, and erecting others, the thickness 
of which was only one foot, thus gaining four feet 
additional breadth. The discovery of the old paintings 
and sculptures on the wall, which took place on that 
occasion, has already been stated. 

While these alterations, with a new fitting-up of the 
interior, were in progress, the Painted Chamber was 
prepared for the temporary accommodation of the 
Commons from the 11th of November to the 3lst of 
December, 1800, The curious old tapestry supposed 
to represent the siege of Troy was taken down, and 
placed.in a cellar under the building. The walls were 
then covered with paper, for the convenience of hang- 
ing which a scaffolding was erected, and this was the 
means of discovering those old historical paintings, 
with inscriptions, which we mentioned in the article on 
the Painted Chamber. 

Hutton, in his ‘ New View of London,’ thus speaks 
of the House in 1708 -—“* The Commons’ House is a 
little to the northward from the Lords, somewhat 
nearer the Hall, a commodious building accommodated 
with several ranks of seats, covered with green~ and 
matted under foot, for 513 gentlemen, of which number 
this honourable, learned, and judicious assembly con- 
sists,—the like, in all these respects, perhaps nowhere 
to be paralleled. On three sides of this House are 
beautiful wainscot galleries, sustained by canteleevers 
enricht with fruit and other carved curiosities.” The 
wood-cut at p. 505 exhibits the appearance of the 
House about twenty-five years after this period. 

A writer in 1761 thus describes the appearance which 
the House of Commons then presented :—“ It is at 
present a spacious room wainscoted up to the ceiling, 
accommodated with galleries, supported by slender iron 
pillars adorned with Corinthian capitals and sconces, 
From the middle of the ceiling hangs a handseme 
branch or lustre. At the upper end the speaker is 
placed upon a raised seat, ornamented behind with 
Corinthian columns, and the king’s arms carved and 
placed on a pediment. Before him is a table, at which 
the clerk and his assistants sit near him on each hand 
just below the chair; and on each side, «s well below 
as in the galleries, the members are placed promiscu- 
ously. The speaker and clerks always wear gowns in 
the House ; but no other members wear -robes, except 
the four representatives for the city of London, who, 
the first day of every new parliament, are dressed in 
scarlet gowns, and sit all together on the right hand 
of the chair next the speaker*.” The interior of the 
House, as it appeared previous to the recent conflagra- 
tion, has already been described. The wood-cut at 
page 508 exhibits St. Stephen’s Chapel, as it is sup- 
posed to have appeared when it was used for eccle- 
siastical purposes. 

* London and its Environs described, 1761. Vol. ii, v. 166. 
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